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In  this  issue,  Marjorie  Halderman  has  graciously  allowed  us  to  print  some  of  the 
letters  which  her  aunt,  Reba  Hobson  Twelves,  wrote  to  her  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Reba  was  born  in  Astoria  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and  spent  the  first 
part  of  her  life  here.  Blessed  with  a  keen  memory  and  a  fine  descriptive  style, 
Reba  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Astoria  during  the  pioneer  days.  And,  of 
course,  we  are  indebted  to  Marjorie  Halderman  for  writing  the  interesting  and 
informative  article  on  the  Hobson  family. 


Our  apologies  to  Philippa  Mardesich  for  not  being  able  to  use  her  article  on  Capt. 
Carl  Holdiman  in  our  last  issue  because  of  a  lack  of  space.  In  this  issue,  however, 
we  made  sure  that  our  readers  would  have  an  opportunity  to  read  her  story  which 
traces  the  career  of  Carl  Holdiman  from  telegram  delivery  boy  to  tow  boat 
captain.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did. 


We  thought  that  you  would  be  interested  in  E.B.  Hauke’s  informative  article  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Astoria.  Even  though  it  was 
written  52  years  ago,  it  is  still  an  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of  a  church  in 
a  pioneer  community. 


Betty  Justen-Satterwhite’s  nostalgic  account  of  the  Bartoldus  family  of  the 
Walluski  district  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  local  history. 
Frederick  Bartoldus  and  his  family  were  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
farming  area  and  their  story  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  told  and  enjoyed  by  all. 


We  wish  to  apologize  to  the  McGregor  family  for  our  error  in  the  last  issue  of 
Cumtux.  The  article  on  the  McGregor  family  was  written  by  Bernice  McGregor 
Church.  Somehow,  we  attributed  the  authorship  to  her  sister  Helen  Lenore 
McGregor  Gray.  Again,  our  sincerest  apologies  for  the  error. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  REBA 


William  Hobson,  a  widower,  left 
England  in  January  of  1843,  to  bring  his 
family  of  two  boys,  John,  19,  and 
Richard,  and  three  daughters,  Ann, 
Emma  and  Mary  to  America  to  have  a 
better  life. 

This  family  came  by  ship  to  New 


by  Marjorie  Halderman 

Orleans,  went  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis  in  March  of  that  year  where  they 
met  Miles  Eyres  who  was  one  of  the 
movers  in  the  organization  of  a  com¬ 
pany  to  go  to  Oregon;  and  the  father 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  train.  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman  was  also  there  and 
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Reba  Hobson  Twelves  in  1946. 


confirmed  their  resolution. 

John  Hobson,  a  young  man, 
remembered  the  doctor,  and  the 
assistance  he  gave  them  in  supplying  a 
dog  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the  journey. 

This  was  the  first  great  wagon  train 
west  and  there  were  close  to  a  thousand 


Marjorie  Halderman,  granddaughter  of  John  Hobson, 
relaxes  in  the  comfortable  former  parlor  of  the  historic 
Hobson  house.  Built  in  1863,  the  Hobson  house  is 
entered  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Anna  K.  Reeves  Hobson 


members  of  the  expedition. 

The  group  left  from  Westport,  Mo. 
about  May  17,  1843  for  their  exciting 
adventure,  and  arrived  in  the  Oregon 
country  near  the  first  of  November. 

Traveling  down  the  Columbia  river 
by  Indian  canoe  from  Ft.  Vancouver, 


John  Hobson  arrived  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Columbia  on  Dec.  25, 1843. 

He  acquired  a  donation  land  claim  on 
Clatsop  Plains,  married  Diana  Owens, 
who  was  also  on  the  wagon  train  with 
her  family,  and  farmed  and  raised  cat¬ 
tle.  His  home  was  a  colonial  style  house 
which  was  well-known  as  the  “Pioneer 
Place”. 

Doing  well  in  his  various  enterprises, 
John,  in  1863,  decided  to  move  to 
Astoria,  and  cleared  the  land  of  forest 
and  built  a  lovely  home  at  Fifth  and 
Bond,  constructed  entirely  of  Port  Or- 
ford  cedar  he  had  chosen  himself  and 
had  had  rafted  up  to  Astoria. 

He,  Diana,  and  four  children  moved 
into  their  new  home  on  Christmas  Day, 
1863.  Their  children  were  Frank, 
Harry,  Ada,  and  Maude. 

When  these  children  were  about 
grown,  Diana  Hobson  died. 

John’s  second  wife  was  Anna  Reeves, 
a  divorced  woman  with  a  daughter, 
Minnie.  The  three  children  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  were  Edwin,  Reba,  and  Bertha. 

The  letters  from  Reba,  who  traveled 
to  England  just  before  World  War  I, 
contain  her  references  to  life  in  Astoria 
which  she  lived  fully  as  a  child  and 
young  woman. 

She  had  a  fine  memory  and  these 
vignettes  of  daily  living  in  the  bustling 
(and  wicked)  town  in  the  early  days  are 
acccurate  and  poignant.  The  older  she 
became,  the  more  she  lived  in  memory 
the  lovely  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia. 

As  her  son-in-law  later  remarked, 
“Nana  lived  in  a  most  exciting  area  at 
the  right  time,”  for  this  busy  town  was 
unique  for  its  social  structure,  wild 
“swill  town”,  river  activities,  foreign 
citizens,  Chinese,  Scandinavians,  neer- 
do-wells,  loggers,  fishermen,  and  there 
was  always  danger  of  fire,  for  the  town 
built  over  water. 

There  was  a  social  life  of  parties, 
entertainments,  church  activities,  and 
the  dangers  posed  by  Indians.  This  was 
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a  pioneer  society  at  its  most  interesting 
and  Reba  observed  and  remembered. 

Reba  married  in  England.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  bank  clerk,  later  a  bank 
manager.  Their  two  children,  Jean  and 
William  are  living.  William  is  retired 
from  banking  and  lives  in  England  with 
wife,  Sylvia. 

Jean  married  Rex  Tucker,  who  pro¬ 
duced  and  directed  many  dramas  for 
BBC.  They  now  live  in  Spain  in  retire¬ 
ment. 

Their  daughter  Jane  is  appearing  in 
two  Thames  Television  productions  for 
small  children.  She  visited  here  several 
years  ago. 

Paul,  her  brother,  is  a  political  car¬ 
toonist  in  London. 

Reba’s  closest  friend  was  her  sister, 
Bertha,  my  mother.  When  Bertha  died 
in  Astoria  in  1942,  Reba  took  to  her  bed 
for  two  days. 

Reba’s  main  love  was  music  and  she 
spent  time  and  effort  with  the 
Presbyterian  choir  and  with  enter¬ 
tainments  for  the  town  and  the  library. 
Most  of  her  letters  reveal  her  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  music.  She  did  train  to  be  an 
opera  singer  and  she  and  Bertha  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  in  New  York  while 
Reba  had  voice  training. 

After  her  parents  died,  Reba  kept 
house  for  Bertha  and  Edwin  after  the 
Fulton  brothers,  her  brothers-in-law, 
decided  she  was  old  enough.  She  was 
close  to  her  half  sisters  Ada  and  Maude 
and  the  Fulton  men. 

Bertha  married  Charlie  Halderman, 
their  nephew. 

Dr.  Bethenia  Owens-Adair,  John  Hob¬ 
son’s  sister-in-law,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  and  had  regular  meals  at  the 
Hobson  home.  She  appears  often  in  the 
letters. 

The  correspondence  introduced  here 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  Reba’s  letters 
from  England.  Her  handwriting  from 
her  early  married  days  until  she  was  in 
her  nineties  is  equally  strong  and  un¬ 
wavering. 


Ada  Hobson  Fulton,  age  30 


Maude  Hobson  Fulton,  age  22 
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Reba  Hobson  in  her  starring  role  as  Queen  Esther  in 
the  Opera  “Belshazzer”,  given  May  6,  1904. 
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The  photographs  of  the  Hobson  house 
which  appear  on  the  cover  and  on  pages 
2,  10,  and  14  of  this  issue  were  all  taken 
by  Jan  Fardell  of  Longview,  who  has 
generously  allowed  us  to  use  them  to 
illustrate  the  articles  on  Reba  Hobson 
Twelves. 


LETTERS  FROM  REBA 


Written  by  Reba  Hobson  Twelves 
Compiled  by  Marjorie  Halderman 


Jan.  17, 1951 
My!  How  time  flies! 

Dear  Marjorie  - 

I  had  a  nice  letter  from  Polly  Bell  and 
must  answer  it.  I  can  remember  when 
very  young  going  to  their  home  after 
church  with  my  mother,  and  we  all 
gathered  round  the  piano  and  sang 
songs.  They  lived  near  our  house  then, 
next  to  the  Old  Opera  House  on  Com¬ 
mercial  St  (?),  catty-corner  to  the  Post 
Office.  I  don’t  know  what  is  there  now. 
Dr.  Kinney  also  lived  next  door  to  them 
and  Dr.  Estes  further  on.  All  is  chang¬ 
ed,  I  guess. 

Terry  McKean  was  my  first  boy 
friend. 

Much  love, 
Auntie 


Nov.  30, 1954 
(Bexhill-on-Sea) 

Dear  Marjorie 

When  we  had  Finn  &  Swede  maids  in 
the  old  days,  she  slept  in  the  hall  alcove 
with  a  curtain  drawn  across,  &  hung 
her  wardrobe  on  the  door  leading  to  the 
loft  where  the  old  cradle  was  left  —  &  it 
contained  Diana’s  creations  of  checked 
dresses  &  striped  silk  hoop  skirts  & 
bustles  —  We  had  great  times  “dress¬ 
ing  up”  until  Maude  &  Ada  found  us  & 
took  them  all  away. 

Love,  Auntie 

— o— 

Aug.  4, 1964 

Dear  Marjorie  —  Your  letter  rec’d 
after  ten  days  posted  and  lying  in  our 
P.O.  The  strike  is  over  now. 
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Reba  Hobson  at  the  age  of  10  in  a  rare  candid 
photograph  which  shows  her  indomitable  spirit  and 
irrepressible  good  humor. 


.  .  .  Sorry  you  missed  Ann  McLean 
Knight.  We  started  school  together  at  6 
years  of  age.  Her  family  had  just  arriv¬ 
ed  from  Scotland  &  we  were  all  thrilled 
to  see  them  in  plaid  kilts  —  quite  a 
novelty  for  Astoria  &  later  the 
Finlaysons  came  &  John  &  James  came 


to  our  parties  —  in  kilts.  They  all  went 
to  our  church.  (First  Presbyterian). 

It  seems  a  funny  thing  that  my  father 
bought  the  island  (in  the  Columbia) 
when  there  was  plenty  of  salmon  in  the 
river  to  catch  in  the  usual  way.  I  still 
can’t  see  why  he  started  a  cannery  in 
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Tillamook  when  there  was  plenty  of 
room  on  the  Columbia.  And  not  so 
remote  &  difficult  to  get  to  in  those 
days.  Fancy  riding  a  horse  over  the 
mts.  to  pay  off  his  men.  Might  easily 
have  been  robbed  &  killed  by  Indians. 
We  were  too  young  to  ask  questions  & 
not  very  interested.  I  hated  seeing  those 
steel  stirrups  hanging  over  the  mantle. 
He  used  them  in  driving  a  band  of 
Spanish  cattle  to  Oreg.  What  hard  work 
it  must  have  been.  And  going  to  the 
Calif,  gold  mines  in  ’49.  I  remember 
him  saying  he  paid  $20  for  a  tin  pan  to 
wash  the  gold  in.  I  could  have  written  a 
book  if  I  had  listened. 

Silas  Smith,  a  lawyer  used  to  come  & 
ask  him  lots  of  questions.  He  lived  at 
Clatsop  or  Skipanon. 

We  played  until  bedtime  &  didn’t  care 
about  history  then.  Now  I  wish  we  were 
more  interested  —  especially  about  the 
voyage  across  from  England  to  Astoria 

—  who  cooked,  &  what  they  ate,  etc,  & 
about  their  friends  during  that  year,  & 
the  romance  with  Diana.  I  never  saw  a 
photo  of  her  —  guess  there  wasn’t  any 

—  but  we  used  to  dress  up  in  her  hooped 
dresses  —  check-silk,  kept  in  an  old 
wooden  cradle  in  the  attic.  I  wonder 
what  became  of  it?  Guess  Harry  & 
Frank  &  Maude  &  Ada  were  rocked  in  it 

—  it  was  solid  head  &  foot  &  sides  & 
brown  color. 

Well,  it’s  time  I  rocked  myself  to  bed. 

Love  to  you  both  from  Auntie 

— o— 

Nov.  17th,  1964 
Beaconsfield 
Dear  Marjorie  &  Chas: 

It’s  a  rainy  day  here.  I  had  Jean  take 
me  in  her  little  car  to  town.  I  had 
“Smith’s”  send  the  book  last  week  & 
hope  you  will  both  enjoy  it  —  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  choose  one,  for  two  different 
ages,  especially  when  one  is  a  lawyer 
and  one  a  librarian!  (Forgetting  how  to 
spell)  is  one  of  my  troubles  &  I  loathe 
looking  up  words  —  which  I  ought  to 
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Bertha  Hobson 


Reba  Hobson 
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know  —  for  in  days  of  yore,  that  was  one 
of  my  best  stunts,  at  school  —  the  spell¬ 
ing  “bees”  on  a  Friday  PM  —  girls  lin¬ 
ed  up  on  one  side  &  boys  on  the  other 
and  we  always  won!  No  brains  needed, 
you  see. 

The  old  cradle  was  plain  solid  wood 
head  &  foot,  stained  brown.  Harry  slept 
up  the  back  stairs,  so  the  maid  had  to 
sleep  in  the  alcove  in  the  front  upstairs 
hall,  with  a  curtain  across  —  &  hang  her 
clothes  on  the  door  of  the  attic— I 
don’t  remember  any  window  there. 
Bertha  &  I,  in  one  bedroom  —  Ed  in  the 
other.  The  Finn  &  Swedish  girls  wore 
homespun  dresses  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
gold  &  green  &  thick  &  very  full 
gathered  skirts  &  plain  tight  fitting  bas¬ 
ques  buttoned  down  the  front  —  &  white 
silk  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads. 

One  girl  said  her  ambition  was  to 
make  enough  money  to  buy  some  black 
satin  &  send  to  her  mother  for  a  dress  — 


We  children  taught  them  to  speak 
English  by  showing  them  our  picture 
books  &  pronouncing  the  words  several 
times  &  making  her  repeat,  like  horse 
(Lessen)  Finnish  &  we  learned  a  lot  & 
could  count  too.  They  had  a  hard  time 
saying  “butter”  &  called  it  “putter”. 
We  no  sooner  got  them  trained,  than 
they  got  married. 

I  shall  be  very  interested  in  seeing  the 
photos,  I  never  saw  one  of  Diana  — 
Aunt  Sola  was  very  pretty  also  Aunt 
Jane  —  dark  eyes  —  but  Lorissa  Pike 
not  too  good  looking  —  much  like  her 
mother,  blue  eyes  and  fairish  hair. 

Grandma  Owens  used  to  visit  us  & 
talk  old  times.  She  didn’t  like  John 
Adair  &  and  said  he  was  no  more  a  Col¬ 
onel  than  she  was,  or  maybe,  “Colonel 
of  a  Band  of  Skunks”. 

It’s  strange  I  should  remember  about 
such  things. 

Love,  Auntie 


One  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  John  Hobson  house,  much 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Reba  was  a  young  child. 
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July  12,  1965 

Beaconsfield 
Dear  Marjorie  — 

The  picture  of  the  old  firehouse  (4th  & 
Marine  Drive)  is  very  familiar.  We  us¬ 
ed  to  go  down  at  noon  to  watch  the 
horses  jump  into  harness,  when  the  bell 
sounded  —  they  were  enormous  grays 
—  &  we  talked  to  Mr.  Llewellen  who 
drove  them  out  for  exercise. 

Nellie  Ross  once  lived  in  the  house 
behind  and  I  think  Maude  was  born 
there.  I  don’t  remember  there  ever  was 
a  school  there. 

Love,  Auntie 

— o— 

Sept.  16, 1965 

Beaconsfield 
Dear  Marjorie  — 

.  .  .  The  doctor  said  I  was  wonderful, 
so  suppose  I  am  —  considering,  86  —  do¬ 
ing  my  housework,  etc.  and  living 
alone,  never  had  a  headache  or  real 
pain,  excepting  now  the  arthritis,  &  it 
only  aches  at  times  —  and  is  jolly  in¬ 
convenient  —  but  I  must  not  grumble  & 
am  thankful  for  many  things.  I  am  sen¬ 
ding  you  an  idea  of  our  house  as  I 
remember  it.  The  attic  or  loft  was  over 
the  living  room,  not  the  front  of  the 
house  which  was  one  story  then/and  the 
other  two  bedrooms  over  the  parlour  — 
as  called  then  —  the  paved  part  from 
gate  to  front  porch,  had  gardens  on  both 
sides  —  tall  bushes  with  red  berries 
(clusters)  on  either  side,  nearer  to  the 
house,  —  peonies  and  chrysan¬ 
themums,  fuchsias  and  smaller  flowers 
nearing  the  gate  —  the  front  door  was  a 
wide  brown  one,  solid  looking.  I 
remember  the  trees  also  —  the  ground 
sloped  towards  the  street,  there  was  tall 
laburnum  near  the  Bond  St.  fence  &  an 
enormous  cedar  tree  in  the  corner 
which  we  all  climbed.  A  lot  of  four  leav¬ 
ed  clover  used  to  grow  near  which  we 
enjoyed  seeing  who  could  find  the  most. 
Further  along  5th  St.  fence  was  a 
cherry  tree  &  plum,  nearer  the  kitchen 
was  a  yellow  plum  tree  (delicious)  & 


down  in  the  corner  of  5th  were  2  tall  ap¬ 
ple  trees  (Gravensteins),  they  were 
full  of  juice  and  some  split  open  when 
they  fell,  they  were  so  big. 

When  the  city  insisted  on  changing 
the  grade  of  streets,  my  father  had 
Frank  (older  half-brother)  come  up 
(from  Tillamook)  and  he  and  Harry 
(half-brother)  drove  the  lorry  he 
bought  &  two  big  horses  to  fill  up  the 
lawns  &  streets,  hence  the  barn  was 
built  —  they  got  the  earth  from  the  hill 
back  of  the  barn.  He  evidently  thought 
it  cheaper  to  hire  his  sons  than  to  let  the 
city  do  the  job.  I  also  remember  he 
gave  the  lorry  to  Aunt  Sola  &  her  hus¬ 
band,  Willis  Potter,  as  they  had  bought 
a  farm.  When  the  job  was  done  Frank 
went  back  to  Tillamook.  So  you  can  see 
the  raising  of  the  house  was  much  later 
than  1880  —  as  I  was  born  in  1879  —  Just 
thought,  we  had  lilac  &  snowball  trees, 
too.  All  were  killed  when  the  lots  were 
filled  &  Father  was  very  upset  about 
the  cedar  he  had  planted  —  &  the 
honeysuckle  bush  where  the  humming 
birds  used  to  stand  still  in  the  air— just 
fluttering  their  wings— that  was  a  huge 
affair  of  gnarled  bush.  Near  the  por¬ 
ches  at  the  corners  were  climbing  roses 
up  top.  My  Mother  used  to  give  church 
garden  parties  in  the  evenings  and 
Chinese  lanterns  strung  around  the 
trees.  We  thought  it  great  fun  —  and 
lots  of  men  came  too,  &  we  helped  with 
food.  Must  have  had  warm  weather 
then. 

We  had  red  &  white  currents  & 
gooseberries  also  &  lots  of  jam  &  jelly  & 
bottled  fruit  &  I  used  to  carry  a  basket 
full  to  the  minister,  Dr.  Garner  who  liv¬ 
ed  across  from  Dr.  Fulton  —  I  thought  it 
very  funny  he  smoked  a  pipe  as  he  had 
asthma.  I  seemed  to  be  always  carry¬ 
ing  food  to  someone,  mince  pies,  etc. 

Baking  days  were  huge  &  6  or  more 
big  pies  were  on  the  shelf  in  the  pantry 
in  the  woodshed,  the  left  side  one,  next 
to  the  garden.  I  also  remember  we  had 
a  cow,  once,  &  Mrs.  Cochran  from  II- 
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Above  is  a  copy  of  a  page  from  one  of  Reba  Hobson 
Twelves’  letters  to  Marjorie  Halderman.  Notice  how 
strong  and  firm  Reba’s  handwriting  was,  evpn  though 
this  letter  was  written  when  Reba  was  in  her  eighties. 


waco  used  to  feed  and  milk  it,  &  take  it 
out  to  pasture  &  go  after  it,  with  a 
lantern,  in  winter  —  she  was  the  maid 
then  —  and  left  her  husband  because  he 
drank  so.  We  used  to  ask  her  questions 
in  the  evenings  in  the  kitchen  when  she 
was  ironing  —  and  she  would  say  hol-e- 
tongue,  I  tell  oo!  Very  Irish  &  Catholic 


—  had  several  sons  &  daughers  who 
came  to  see  her  now  &  then.  She  seem¬ 
ed  old  &  always  sighing! 

We  always  had  great  quantities  of 
everything  —  like  a  barrel  of  lump 
sugar,  &  one  of  granulated.  50  pound 
sack  of  flour  each  week  or  so  —  a  big 
bunch  of  green  bananas  hung  up  the 
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back  stairs  —  we  would  pick  off  as  they 
ripened  —  whole  hams  also  hung  in  a 
cloth  on  steel  hooks  up  near  the  stairs  & 
Harry’s  bedroom  on  other  end!  Boxes 
of  Baldwin  apples  in  the  barn  &  a  box  of 
oranges  in  the  kitchen  pantry.  We  kids 
didn’t  like  the  Baldwins  much  as  they 
were  cooking  apples  —  but  had  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  We  also  took  a  gallon 
of  milk  a  day  in  our  own  big  cans,  with 
our  name  tag  on  it  and  I  had  to  drink 
it.  —  never  tea  or  coffee  in  our  young 
days.  My  mother  bought  green  bean 
coffee  &  roasted  it  (with  butter),  &  I 
often  had  to  sit  and  stir  it  in  the  oven,  to 
keep  from  burning  —  in  a  big  black  tin. 

We  had  ham  &  eggs  most  mornings  & 
sometimes  fried  potatoes.  On  washday 
Mondays  we  had  Sour  Kraut  &  Corned 
Beef.  Father  bought  the  beef  &  Mrs. 
Arndt  made  &  cooked  the  Kraut  —  We 
gave  her  half  the  beef  &  she  brought  the 
hot  dish  full  in  time  for  dinner  each 
Monday  during  winter  &  would  sit 
awhile  in  front  of  the  stove  and  gossip. 
—  she  lived  in  our  double  house  (next 
door)  &  when  Sam  died  &  left  $2,000  — 
she  came  over  &  said  she  was  going 
back  East  to  live  in  Illinois  in  her  home 
town  &  couldn’t  pay  the  two  years  rent, 
as  she  had  to  live  on  it.  And  that  was 
that.  He  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time  — 
and  they  hadn’t  paid  any  rent  for  years. 
Father  felt  sorry  for  her.  Sam  &  Jake, 
his  brother,  were  partners  in 
ironmongering-shoeing  horses,  etc.  and 
business  bad.  We  called  them  Uncle 
Sam  &  Jake  who  boarded  there  also.  We 
never  heard  from  her  again  —  too 
ashamed,  I  guess. 

Her  great  niece,  Estelle  Mallory,  us¬ 
ed  to  visit  her  from  Portland  &  play  in 
our  garden.  She  wore  lovely  clothes  & 
we  envied  her  —  after  she  left,  I  made 
Bertha  some  like  them,  red  plaid 
gathered  skirt  &  Zouave  jacket  over 
white  blouse.  It  was  summer  cotton 
material  &  easy  to  make. 

I  think  the  house  was  raised  after 
Minnie  (step-sister)  died  of  TB  as  they 


Bertha  and  Maude  Hobson 


Maude  Hobson  and  G.C.  Fulton 
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were  worried  about  it  being  damp.  I 
remember  the  colored  glass  being  put 
in  as  the  hall  must  have  been  dark  —  I 
can’t  remember  the  actual  raising  — 
and  stairs.  We  thought  it  lovely  to  have 
the  big  closets  in  the  two  rooms  against 
the  big  warm  fireplace  chimney  —  The 
builder  was  evidently  keen  on  colored 
glass  as  he  put  in  upstairs  hall,  front 
door  &  parlour  door.  As  to  the  veranda 
or  porch,  there  was  always  one,  I’m 
sure  —  I  don’t  remember  what  the  roof 
looked  like  over  the  downstairs 
bedroom.  The  light  wood  drawers  & 
wardrobe  were  always  there  &  my 
father  used  the  left  one  lower,  for 
papers  &  letters  &  middle  one  for  socks. 
—  I  used  to  put  them  away  after  darn¬ 
ing.  We  dressed  up  in  Mother’s  clothes, 


too.  There  wasn’t  much  in  the  way  of 
toys. 

The  round  table  used  to  be  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sitting  room,  with  hanging 
lamp  over  &  we  used  to  play  until  8 
o’clock,  my  Father  on  the  right  side  of 
the  fireplace  &  Mother  on  the  left  —  he 
often  took  his  slippers  off  &  put  his  feet 
up  on  the  white  marble  side  of  the 
fireplace,  reading  his  paper  —  I  don’t 
know  why  he  didn’t  have  a  footstool !  In 
winter,  we  had  to  sit  in  front  of  the  fire 
&  warm  our  feet,  &  carry  lids  from  the 
kitchen  stove  wrapped  in  newspaper  — 
it  was  terribly  cold  upstairs.  We  wash¬ 
ed  in  the  kitchen  &  had  to  take  a  candle 
into  the  bathroom  when  having  a  bath. 

I  remember  well  when  we  had  elec¬ 
tric  lights  put  in.  Seymour  Dawson 


The  beautiful  and  historic  Hobson  house  built  in 
Astoria  in  1863  at  what  is  now  5th  and  Bond  streets. 
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came  one  day  with  his  parents  &  saw 
the  bulbs  &  said,  “What  are  these?” 
That  was  when  they  lived  at  “Spring 
Bank,”  Skipanon  —  that  belonged  to  a 
Bishop  in  Portland.  I  remember  Mrs. 
D.  brushing  her  long  brown  hair  in  their 
kitchen  &  braiding  it  for  the  night. 

When  they  were  building  the 
Railroad,  (before  trains  ran),  Mable 
Copeland  &  I  decided  to  walk  across  the 
rail  trestles  to  see  the  Dawsons.  A  boat 
took  us  to  Smith’s  Point  to  a  slope,  to 
climb  up,  and  we  had  our  arms  around 
each  other  &  managed  ok  over  the 
water,  but  coming  back,  we  might  have 
been  killed,  for  some  workmen  were 
returning  to  Astoria  in  a  handcar,  com¬ 
ing  at  a  fearful  rate  &,  luckily,  there 
was  a  siding  near  &  we  rushed  to  it  & 
the  men  waved  —  some  were  Japs  — 
all  this,  mind  you,  over  the  Columbia 
River!  When  we  got  back  to  Smith’s 
Point  there  was  no  boat,  &  we  saw  some 
people  on  the  beach  and  yelled  it  was 
nearly  dark  by  this  time  &  a  rowboat 
came  over  &  picked  us  up.  The  folks  on 
the  beach  were  my  Mother  and  Mrs. 
Copeland— worried  to  death. 

Copelands  lived  in  the  house  Nellie 
Ross  lived  in  after  the  Copelands  mov¬ 
ed  to  Seattle.  Mable  was  my  best  friend 
then  —  Eunice  &  sister  were  teachers. 
Paul  Trullinger  was  keen  on  Mable  & 
Gus  Wood  on  me  &  they  used  to  whistle 
at  our  gate  &  Pa  would  say,  “I  hear 
them;  just  get  on  with  your  homework” 
&  that  was  that!  I  dare  not  go  out.  They 
would  go  on  to  Mable’ s  house  &  whistle 
—  but  she  dare  not  go  out  unless  I  was 
there,  too.  I  guess  we  were  about  15. 

About  the  porch  —  gingerbread,  it 
was  put  on  when  the  builders  were 
there  to  modernize  it,  I  suppose. 

I  enjoyed  the  old  photos  you  sent 
especially  Diana  (John’s  first  wife)  and 
Ada  (their  daughter)  at  the  piano.  She 
(Ada)  went  to  St.  Helens  Hall  in  Port¬ 
land  &  learned  piano  &  painting,  etc.  & 
better  educated  than  Maude. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  C.W.  Fulton  fall¬ 


ing  in  the  Columbia  before  they  (Ada  & 
Fulton)  were  married? 

He  and  they  were  going  to  a  dance  at 
Gray’s  River  or  someplace  across  there 
&  C.W.  was  late  —  so  the  boat  pulled 
out.  He  just  got  there  &  tried  to  jump 
aboard  &  fell  in  the  river.  They  got  him 
out  and  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  “digs” 
&  put  on  his  old  suit  —  (he  only  had 
two).  Ada  said  she  was  scared  to  death 
&  really  knew  then  that  she  loved  him. 
They  waited  for  him  then  to  come  back. 
She  used  to  tell  me  lots  of  things  like 
that  when  I  lived  there  (with  C.W. 
Fulton  &  Ada)  after  the  parents  died. 
They  thought  I  was  too  young  to  run  a 
home  &  had  rented  our  home  while  we 
were  in  Nordhoff,  Calif,  (with  the 
children’s  mother,  who  was  dying  of 
TB). 

I  remember  a  lot  of  Indians  sleeping 
in  the  woodshed  as  there  was  some 
celebration  and  they  couldn’t  get  back 
to  Clatsop  that  night,  so  they  asked  my 
Father  if  they  could. 

I  also  remember  when  Cleveland  was 
elected  &  a  big  procession  was  to  pass 
up  Bond  Street  that  night  &  our  house 
was  lit  up  by  small  candles  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  You  know  we  were  Democrats  — 
and  your  grandfather  was  appointed  by 

Cleveland,  for  “Collector  of  Customs” 
—  his  office  was  upstairs  over  the  Post 
Office  &  Chas.  Higgen’s  brother  was  in 
his  office  &  the  members  gave  him  the 
big  red  chair  when  he  retired. 

I  also  vividly  remember  there  was  a 
man  from  the  East  who  claimed  to  be  a 
mind  reader  or  something  of  that  sort, 
&  he  was  to  have  a  performance  that 
evening,  &  ordered  a  pair  of  horses  to 
meet  the  boat  and  have  some  money 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  town,  &  the 
authorities  hid  it  beneath  our  Cedar 
tree  —  we  knew  of  course,  and  when  he 
arrived  they  blindfolded  him  &  let  him 
drive  the  horses  &  he  came  straight  to 
our  house  and  jumped  over  the  fence  & 
picked  up  the  half  dollar. 

Love  to  all 
Auntie 
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June  16th,  1966 
Beaconsfield 

Dear  Marjorie 

Thanks  for  the  87th  birthday 
greeting. 

Thanks  for  the  postcards  of  the  new 
bridge  &  Fort  Stevens  —  both  in¬ 
teresting.  Every  time  I  think  of  Fort 
Stevens  I  think  of  Callie  Munson, 
daughter  of  the  Captain  or  Keeper  of 
the  Fort.  When  I  was  young  we  used  to 
go  to  Sunday  School  picnics  there. 
Callie  was  nearly  captured  by  Indians 
when  she  was  tiny,  in  “crossing  the 
Plains”  —  they  were  sleeping  in  a  tent 
&  the  Indians  tried  to  pull  her  out  by  the 


hair,  from  under  the  tent  —  &  of  course 
she  screamed  &  woke  her  father  & 
scared  off  the  Indians. 

I  knew  her  later  &  saw  her  in  Astoria 
several  times  —  she  was  grown  up  then, 
of  course. 

I  went  to  a  “doings”  there  one  night 
with  the  Dawsons  &  coming  back  late, 
the  horses  stopped  dead,  &  snorted,  & 
two  big  black  bears  crossed  the  road  in 
front  of  us.  It  was  moonlight  &  Mr.  D. 
was  driving.  I  guess  the  girls  will 
remember.  They  lived  at  Spring  Bank 
then.  (Well,  this  is  next  morning  and  I 
wake  to  rain,  &  cooler,  &  no  bears! 

More  memories  later. 

Love  from  Auntie 


Reba  A.  Hobson  married  William  A.  Twelves  on  June 
13,  1913.  The  photo  was  taken  at  Hope,  Derbyshire, 
England  on  that  date.  Edwin  Hobson,  Reba’s  brother, 
is  standing  behind  Reba. 
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Aug.  16,  ’66 

Beaconsfield 
Dear  Marjorie  — 

Your  Dad  must  be  growing  younger, 
picking  strawberries.  It  reminds  me  of 
going  with  Mrs.  Dawson  to  a  secret 
“spot”  of  hers,  driving  “old  Kit”,  the 
white  horse  who  had  to  be  goaded  along 
all  the  way  —  that  was  from  “Spring 
Bank.”  We  got  a  lot  of  strawberries,  but 
can’t  remember  where  —  had  lovely 
pies.  Anyhow  there  were  no  bears  like 
when  picking  huckleberries,  once  there 
we  heard  a  crackling  noise  &  got  ready 
to  run  &  an  Indian  head  popped  up 
behind  a  log.  It  was  old  Mrs.  Jures  who 
lived  near  the  woods.  —  I  guess  no  In¬ 
dians  exist  around  there  now.  Silas 
Smith,  (a  half  breed)  used  to  come  to 
see  my  father.  I  believe  he  studied 
law.— I  can’t  remember  the  name  of  the 
half-breed  nurse  your  Ma  had  for  John 
&  for  you.  We  had  to  be  very  careful  at 
meals  never  to  mention  the  word  “In¬ 
dian”— she  never  did. 

You  know  Aunt  Bethenia  used  to 
come  every  Wednesday  for  lunch  when 
she  had  moved  to  the  farm,  but  kept  a 
room  in  her  old  Astoria  house  for 
surgery  Wednesdays.  Mary  Berry  was 
there,  too,  that  day  &  Aunt  B.  said 
“Have  you  noticed  my  new  set  of 
teeth?”  &  bared  them  with  a  big  smile, 
&  said  “Ain’t  they  beautiful?”  At  that, 
Mary  nearly  exploded  &  had  to  rush  to 
the  kitchen  and  pretended  she  had 
swallowed  something  that  made  her 
cough.  Well,  none  of  us  could  keep  a 
straight  face. 

It  makes  me  think  of  Nan  Reed  who 
was  in  the  Post  Office  there  &  she  rush¬ 
ed  in  &  said,  “Oh,  Reba,  I  feel  so  sick, 
get  me  something  quick,  to  be  sick  in,  & 
the  frying  pan  was  near  &  I  held  it  out  & 
she  had  to  laugh  &  said,  “No!  I  can’t 
use  that!”  And  I  then  grabbed  the 
dishpan  &  she  managed.  It  was  on  her 
way  home  at  noon  &  she  couldn’t  wait  to 
get  home. 

Love,  Auntie 


Jan.  27th,  1967 
Henley-on-Thames 
Dear  Marjorie  — 

I  had  nice  letters  from  Polly  &  Grace 
(Dawson).  They  said  you  went  over 
often.  They  always  seemed  more  like 
relatives  than  some  of  our  own. 

I  remember  carrying  mince  pies  & 
juices  to  the  minister  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  The  Garners  lived  then, 
across  from  the  two  Drs.  Fulton.  They 
all  had  Bible  names:  Ruth,  Naomi,  etc. 
Can’t  remember  the  others. 

Love  to  you  both,  Auntie 
— o— 

June  19,  ’69 
Henley-on-Thames 

I  seem  to  owe  everyone  a  letter,  so 
will  start  with  you.  I’ve  waited  to  hear 
from  everyone  I  sent  a  photo  to,  &  as 
I’ve  received  none  am  wondering  if 
they  ever  arrived.  I  may  have  told  you 
while  at  Billy’s,  in  April,  on  my  birth¬ 
day  (90th)  he  insisted  on  taking  me  to 
have  my  big  photo  taken!  I  wasn’t  keen, 
but  thought  I  ought  to  please  him.  I 
knew  wrinkles  would  be  prominent,  & 
they  are! ! ! 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  enlarged 
“snaps”  of  your  father,  especially  the 
one  holding  pussy.  He  looks  fine  &  I 
hope  is  feeling  better  &  better.  I  would 
love  to  drop  in  &  surprise  you.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  you  and  Chas.  is  splendid  &  I’m 
glad  to  have  it.  The  settee  looks  so  cozy. 
We  used  to  pull  it  out  &  have  a 
playhouse  at  night,  &  call  on  each  other 
when  we  were  youngsters  &  just  as  we 
were  in  our  element,  my  father  would 
say:  “Children?  Bed  Time!”  &  that 
was  that!  The  bathroom  was  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  then,  &  no  use  arguing!  Papa 
would  brush  Bertha’s  hair  &  braid  it  & 
then  I  came  next.  I  remember  it  so  well 
&  up  to  bed  we  went  &  in  bed  began 
guessing  people,  by  initials,  “male”  or 
“female.”  Ed  in  his  bedroom  &  Bertha 
&  I  in  ours,  until  a  voice  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  calling  up,  “Children,  stop 
talking  and  go  to  sleep  at  once.”  And  we 
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did!  Strict,  yes,  but  kind  &  lovable 
always  —  he  was  very  proud  of  us,  real¬ 
ly  —  but  we  knew  we  had  to  mind!  Just 
a  shake  of  the  head  gave  us  a  hint  to  try 
to  please  him.  Mother  was  easy  to  get 
around  &  we  weren’t  afraid  of  being 
cheeky  &  getting  our  way  sometimes  — 
but  not  in  front  of  Papa. 

He  was  very  fond  of  “show  off”,  if 
any  old  friends  from  Clatsop  turned  up 
&  he  always  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
parlour  &  sing  some  of  my  songs  &  I  did 
—  leaving  the  doors  open  as  they  stayed 
in  the  sitting  room  &  talked  &  had  sup¬ 
per  very  often. 

Mr.  Ward  had  Sundays  with  us  very 
often  &  they  talked  over  old  times  & 
always  called  each  other  Mr.  Hobson  & 


Mr.  Ward  — so  formal! 

I  never  liked  boating  and  was  nearly 
always  sick  on  board.  I  hated  Regatta 
week  when  I  was  a  Maid  (member  of 
the  Court),  &  had  to  go  out  on  the  river 
when  the  Queen  wanted  to,  &  was  often 
sick  &  looked  a  horrid  green  colour  & 
had  to  attend  the  ball  that  evening.  I 
suppose  people  still  like  it  and  attend. 
We  used  to  have  to  be  with  the  Queen  & 
young  men,  as  they  all  seemed  to  like  it, 
several  from  Portland  &  all  dolled  up  in 
white  flannels  —  they  looked  very  nice 
&  attended  a  grand  ball  &  danced  with 
us.  I  guess  we  got  some  fun  out  of  it  — 
can’t  remember  much. 

Love  from  Auntie 


The  John  Hobson  House  was  placed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  on  Feb.  17,  1978.  It  was  the 
first  residence  in  Astoria  to  receive  this  honor. 
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Reba  and  Bertha  Hobson,  daughters  of  John  Hobson. 


John  and  Marjorie  Halderman  play  in  the  spacious 
yard  of  the  Hobson  house  in  about  1914. 
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FROM  TELEGRAMS  TO  TOWBOATS 

BOYHOOD  IN  A  RIVER  TOWN 

by  Philippa  Mardesich 


Elderly  Capt.  Carl  Holdiman  was 
reminiscing  about  his  boyhood  in 
Astoria.  Beyond  the  windows  of  his 
apartment  on  18th  and  Marine  Drive, 
late  spring  sunshine  laid  a  sheen  on  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
“I’ve  seen  her  look  a  lot  different  than 
she  does  today,”  he  mused,  speaking 
fondly  of  the  river  and  shaking  his  head 
at  some  distinct  memory,  when  wild 
sou’westerly  storms  whipped  up  10-foot 
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high  waves  in  the  harbor,  or  when 
severe  winters  froze  the  river  from 
shore  to  shore,  imprisoning  fishing 
craft,  tug  and  tow  boats  in  icy  moor¬ 
ings,  then  adding  further  havoc  to 
navigation  with  spring  thaws  bringing 
floes  of  miniature  icebergs  racing 
downriver. 

Carl  Holdiman  knew  “his  river”  then 
like  the  palm  of  his  hand,  her  varied 
moods,  some  good,  some  not  so  good, 
and,  in  those  earlier  days,  he  had 
charted  mentally  every  sandbar,  shelf- 
ing  and  shoaling  as  well  as  the  deep 
holes  where  “the  big  ones  lay,” 
awaiting  the  knowledgeable  fisher¬ 
man’s  hook.  Holdiman  SHOULD  have 
been  familiar  with  these  waters.  The 
river  was  his  career  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Born  in  King’s  Valley,  Polk  County, 
Oregon,  in  October  1897,  he  got  his  first 
taste  of  the  river  when  his  parents  mov¬ 
ed  to  Portland,  where  they  lived  before 
coming  to  Astoria.  One  of  his  first  jobs 
as  a  young  boy  here  was  as  a 
messenger  for  Western  Union,  then 
located  in  the  corner  building  on  11th 
and  Commercial,  where  the  Brass  Rail 
restaurant  now  is  located.  “I 
remember  how  proud  I  was  of  my  cap 
and  uniform  and  my  bicycle,”  he 
chuckled,  showing  a  picture  of  a  round¬ 
cheeked  lad  with  bike  and  uniform, 
complete  with  puttees.  He  has  no  idea 
how  many  hundreds  of  Western  Union 
messages  he  delivered  through  the 
years,  but  he  likes  to  think  that  his 
pedalling  at  top  speed  across  town 
helped  form  an  important  link  between 
this  community  and  the  big  world  out¬ 
side.  It  wasn’t  until  he  was  a  teenager 


in  1912  that  he  gave  up  his  messenger 
job  to  become  messboy  on  the  old  Col¬ 
umbia  River  dredge  CLATSOP.  It  was 
then  that  Carl  Holdiman  fell  in  love 
with  the  river,  a  love  that  was  to  stay 
with  him  during  a  life-time  career  and 
even  now,  in  his  retirement  years. 

He  remembers  working  for  a  short 
time  at  a  paper  mill  on  the  shores  of 
Young’s  Bay,  just  beyond  Bumble  Bee 
(C.R.P.A.,  then)  shipyards,  but,  before 
long,  it  was  back  to  the  river  again  on  a 
job  befitting  his  teenage  years,  that  of 
deckhand  on  the  TEDDY  ROOSEVELT 
tugboat,  hauling  freight  and  passengers 
from  Astoria  around  Smith  Point  and 
up  Young’s  River  to  Olney.  Still  later, 
when  he  was  a  bit  older  and  stronger,  he 
worked  as  a  fireman  aboard  the  Callen- 
dar  Navigation  Company  river  boat 
GEN.  WASHINGTON,  serving  as 
deckhand  for  six  years. 

It  was  along  about  this  time  that  the 
sturdy  young  boatman  fell  in  love  with 
other  than  the  river.  He  married  Julia 
Sarajarvi  of  Young’s  River  in  1917,  they 
bought  a  house  on  top  of  the  hill  in 
Astoria,  and  added  a  son,  A1  Holdiman, 
and  a  daughter,  Bernice  Hastings,  to 
their  family  tree. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  Carl 
Holdiman  got  his  river  pilot’s  license, 
along  with  his  first  job  as  a  river  pilot 
and  his  title  of  “captain”  as  skipper  of 
Knappton  Tow  Boat’s  ELECTRO, 
working  in  that  capacity  for  10  more 
years.  He  vows  he  “grew  up  with”  the 
ferries  of  the  lower  Columbia:  the 
NAHCOTTA  that  carried  passengers 
and  freight  from  Astoria  to  Megler 
prior  to  the  chain  of  larger  transports 
owned  and  operated  by  Capt.  Fritz 
Elfving,  the  TOURISTS  1,  2  and  3  and 
the  MERLE  CHESSMAN,  largest  of  all. 
Nor  did  he  forget  the  old  PIONEER 
ferry  that  plied  the  river  between  here 
and  Knappton. 

Holdiman  has  seen  the  river  in  the 
grip  of  wild  currents  and  high  water 
during  spring  freshets,  and  whipped  by 
autumn  storms  into  10-foot  high  waves. 


He  has  been  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of 
little  fishing  boats  during  spring  and 
fall  runs,  and  seen  the  river  frozen  from 
shore  to  shore  with  navigation  at  a 
standstill.  “We  river  men  had  to  stay 
ashore  during  severe  winter  weather  or 
during  days  of  rough  water,  strong  ebb 
tides  and  high  winds,”  he  said.  “But  it 
was  a  good  living  for  a  strong  healthy 
man.” 

In  later  years  he  was  ticket  agent  for 
Capt.  Elfving,  and  he  was  also  a  good 
friend  of  E.R.  Budd,  superintendent  of 
the  “Clamshell  Railroad”  across  the 
river,  called  “the  Daddies’  Special” 
that  came  down  from  Portland  on 
weekends  bringing  businessmen  to  join 
the  families  as  summer  residents  of  the 
peninsula  beach  resorts.  He  worked  for 
Henry  Barbey  for  more  than  30  years 
piloting  the  Barbey  cannery  lioat. 

He  was  a  friend,  also,  with  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  large,  stately  “river 
queens,”  the  paddle-wheel  boats,  car¬ 
riers  of  passengers  and  freight  from 
Portland  and  waypoints  to  Astoria, 
trailing  their  lacey  wakes  and  announc¬ 
ing  their  arrivals  in  port  by  deep-toned 
blasts  from  their  tall  stacks.  Capts.  Art 
Bell,  Phil  Taylor,  Capt.  Star  of  the 
GEORGIANA  he  lists  them  by 
names.  And  the  boats  themselves,  the 
HARVEST  QUEEN,  T.J.  POTTER, 
LURLINE,  UNDINE,  MADELINE,  he 
remembers  them  all.  Sometimes, 
under  adverse  weather  or  tide  condi¬ 
tions,  the  bustling  little  tugboats  would 
be  escorts  to  the  River  Queens,  adding 
their  extra  power  for  the  upriver  trip, 
always  a  coveted  job.  It  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  everchanging  life  for  the 
young  rivermen  and  for  the  older  ones 
as  well,  those  who  liked  water  travel, 
life  in  the  fresh  air  and  sea  winds.  You 
learned  the  dangers  of  the  river,  too, 
and  learned  them  quickly,  for,  if  you 
were  smart  you  learned  to  respect  the 
river,  he  said,  seriously.  “That  river  is 
bigger  and  stronger  and  more  powerful 
than  any  one  man.  But,  I  loved  it.  I  still 
do!” 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN  LUTH 


In  recording  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  history  of  this  church,  I  have  chosen 
to  divide  the  history  into  three  parts, 
namely  from  1876  to  1884,  from  1884  to 
1897,  and  from  1897  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  first  period  we  have  the  several 
attempts  among  the  Scandinavian 
emigrants  in  this  place  to  organize 
themselves  in  a  congregation,  with 
seemingly  little  or  no  success.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  period  we  find  a  small  but  deter¬ 
mined  group  of  men  and  women,  who 
had  come  over  from  Norway  during 
those  years,  actually  organized  into  a 
Lutheran  body,  under  the  Norwegian 
Synod  of  America,  and  receiving  ser¬ 
vices  from  visiting  pastors.  Some  of 
these  would  stay  as  long  as  a  year  or 
two,  and  besides  this  congregation 
would  serve  others  over  practically  the 
whole  Pacific  Northwest.  The  third 
period  began  with  a  pastor  who  actually 
took  hold  of  the  entire  situation,  and 
stayed  with  the  congregation,  organiz¬ 
ed  Sunday  school,  and  other  auxiliary 
parts  of  the  church. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the 
conditions  were  in  Astoria  at  the  time  of 
this  first  attempt  to  organize  a 
Lutheran  church,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  entire  population  did  not  exceed 
2000.  That  the  Scandinavians  numbered 
only  a  very  few.  Upper  Astoria  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few  houses,  located  mostly  in 
the  two  blocks  between  Thirty-first  and 
Thirty-fourth  streets,  or  scattered 


along  the  river  bank.  The  only  way  of 
getting  down  town  was  by  boat,  and 
streets  were  an  unknown  convenience. 
The  only  occupation  of  the  men  was 
fishing,  and  we  are  told  that  nearly  20 
canneries  were  strung  along  the  shore 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
Years  before  that,  when  Colonel  John 
Adair  received  his  donation  and  claim 
from  the  government,  he  held  out  a 
townsite  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
city  of  Astoria,  and  organized  a  city 
government  here  in  the  east  end  of  the 
city.  He  called  this  the  Port  of  Upper 
Astoria,  and  as  such  you  will  still  find  it 
on  the  city  and  county  books.  Here  Col¬ 
onel  Adair  established  the  first  U.S. 
custom  house  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Later  an  agreement  was  made  with 
John  Shively,  John  McClure,  and  the 
other  settlers,  whereby  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  were  united.  In  1882  the  first  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  city  was  built,  this  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  planked  roadway,  following 
the  present  Franklin  avenue,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  along  the  Scow  Bay  shoreline. 
D.H.  Welch,  who  is  still  living  here  in 
Astoria,  brought  suit  several  times 
against  the  city  for  building  this  road¬ 
way,  claiming  that  it  was  constructed 
on  his  private  property.  He  actually  had 
the  street  blocked  on  two  occasions,  but 
evidently  lost  out  in  the  end. 

In  1876  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Synod  of  America  sent  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Emil  Christensen  out  west  to  begin  the 
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AN  CHURCH  IN  ASTORIA 

by  E.B.  Hauke 


work  in  the  new  field.  They  are  the 
parents  of  our  present  pastor,  Rev. 
M.A.  Christensen,  who  was  born  a  few 
years  before  that  and  who  made  the 
journey  out  here  with  them.  It  took 
them  eight  days  and  nine  nights  by 
train  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento.  San 
Francisco  did  not  have  trains  at  that 
time.  From  San  Francisco  they  took  the 
steamer  Ajax  to  Portland,  where  they 
stayed  a  while  before  coming  here  to 
Astoria.  In  1876  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Emil 
Christensen  with  their  children  moved 
to  this  city,  where  they  built  their  home. 
You  may  still  see  their  early  home  as 
part  of  another  house  at  1634  Grand 
Avenue.  On  January  27,  1877  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Evangelical  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized.  Those  who 
signed  up  as  members  at  the  first 
meeting  were:  Bernhart  Borgesen, 
Gilbert  Christiansen,  Mads  Knutsen, 
Tobias  Brude,  Amund  Monsen,  Cato 
Parelius  and  Ole  Garnos.  Brude  was 
elected  chairman  and  Rev.  Christensen 
secretary-  Rev.  Christiansen  was 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  pastor 
for  the  congregation.  Some  of  those  who 
later  signed  up  as  members  were:  Aug. 
Olson,  John  Lawson,  Gust  Holmes,  Jens 
Jacobson,  F.I.  Blichfeldt,  Edvard 
Espensen,  O.K.  Melby,  Zacharias  M. 
Christensen,  Martin  Peterson,  John 
A.M.  Josephson,  Lars  Anderson 
Oigaard,  Solvfest  Anderson,  Arne 
Olsen,  Niels  Nielsen,  L.  Hagen,  Oluf  W. 
Pedersen. 


Rev.  M.A.  Christensen 


The  pastor  held  services  here  about 
once  a  month,  dividing  his  time  among 
the  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  Nor¬ 
thwest.  He  was  the  only  minister  of  our 
synod  north  of  San  Francisco  and  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  then  was 
the  center  of  our  church  activities  in  the 
far  west.  The  first  place  where 
Lutheran  services  were  held  was  in  the 
Episcopal  chapel,  located  on  the  upper 
side  of  Grand  Avenue  between  Thirty- 
first  and  Thirty-third  streets.  Later  the 
congregation  was  allowed  the  use  of  a 
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school  house,  where  now  stands  the 
garage  on  the  Holmes  property  on 
Thirty-fourth  street.  After  that  they 
were  together  with  the  Swedes  in  their 
church  on  Franklin  avenue  near  the 
corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street.  From  all 
reports  and  records  this  was  the  end  of 
the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Astoria.  The  secretary’s  last  en¬ 
try  states  that  in  as  much  as  they  had 
no  minister  and  no  members  remaining 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  terminate 
the  congregation. 

Rev.  Emil  Christensen  did  very 
splendid  work  here,  and  we  find  the 
names  of  many  men  and  women  whom 
he  baptized,  and  whom  many  of  us 
know.  A  few  of  them  are:  Caroline 
Young,  now  Mrs.  Ogilvie;  Carl 
Knutsen,  secretary  to  our  county 
judge; Tobias  Walter  Christens,  brother 
to  our  present  pastor  and  now  a  promi¬ 
nent  doctor  in  Seattle;  Jasper  Albert 
Pedersen,  son  of  Oluf  W.  Pedersen,  a 
pioneer  in  our  church. 

We  should  pause  here  to  pay  respect 
to  the  only  living  member  of  the  First 
Lutheran  congregation  in  this  city, 
namely  our  esteemed  friend  Oluf 
Wilhelm  Pedersen,  who  with  his  wife 
and  large  family  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  supporters  of  this  church  dur¬ 
ing  these  many  years.  We  find  his  name 
as  one  of  the  communicants  on 
November  11, 1877—54  years  ago. 

One  of  the  cemeteries  at  that  time 
was  the  old  Shively’s  burial  grounds  on 
top  of  the  hills  between  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  streets.  After  taking  the  boat 
from  Upper  Astoria  to  the  foot  of  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  the  only  way  of  getting 
the  remains  up  the  hill  was  to  carry 
them  up.  There  were  no  streets,  only  a 
trail.  Another  cemetery  was  located  at 
Ft.  Clatsop,  and  a  boat  trip  out  there 
must  have  been  an  event.  Here,  in  1878, 
was  buried  Marie  Johanne  Embom,  36- 
year-old  wife  of  Lars  Embom. 

In  recording  these  facts  of  early  days 
of  our  church,  I  must  mention  one,  who 


perhaps  shared  fully  the  trials  and  joys 
of  a  pioneer  minister,  namely  Mrs. 
Emil  Christensen,  the  pastor’s  wife.  In 
a  little  pamphlet  issued  long  after  she 
moved  away  from  here,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  says:  “It 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  Astoria  friends 
to  know  that  we  started  the  first  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  in  Upper  Astoria.  It 
was  right  in  our  home  and  was  ‘trust 
and  savings’  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words.  Trust  was  the  feeling  the 
depositors  had  toward  us,  a  confidence 
we  much  appreciated,  and  the  savings 
were  the  small  earnings  of  the 
fishermen,  which  they  placed  for 
safekeeping.  I  took  care  of  the  vault, 
which  was  a  small  walnut  box  that  was 
kept  in  my  “Dakota”  dresser.  I  kept  the 
key.  The  bank  rules  were:  Each 
depositor  had  his  roll  of  bills  wrapped 
carefully  in  paper  with  his  name  and 
amount  contained,  written  on  the  roll. 
The  other  main  rule  was  “silence.”  I 
also  want  to  tell  you  of  my  dearest 
memory  picture  from  Astoria.  It  is  the 
light  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Columbia  river,  at  Fort  Canby.  This 
light  could  be  plainly  seen  from  my  win¬ 
dow,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  com¬ 
fort  I  took  many  a  dark,  dreary,  rainy 
evening,  watching  the  never  failing 
light  over  there.  The  darker  the  night 
the  brighter  it  shone,  and  I  felt  that 
when  anything  taken  care  of  by  human 
hands  could  prove  so  faithful,  how  could 
our  hearts  give  room  for  any  doubt  in 
our  Heavenly  Father  keeping  His  pro¬ 
mises.  Commit  they  way  unto  the 
Lord;  trust  also  in  him,  and  He  shall  br¬ 
ing  it  to  pass.’  ” 

In  1879,  Rev.  Christensen  was 
ordered  by  the  Synod  to  take  up  the 
work  in  Gennessee  Valley,  Idaho,  which 
was  at  the  time  attracting  many  set¬ 
tlers.  From  then  on  very  little  is  heard 
about  the  congregation,  except  that  two 
ministers  Rev.  Ellefson  and  Rev.  Bull 
were  here  from  time  to  time.  They  were 
also  served  at  times  by  a  minister  by 
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name  of  Carlson  and  one  by  name  of 
Hoikka,  who  evidently  belonged  to 
another  synod.  That  ends  the  first  at¬ 
tempt. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September,  1884,  a 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation.  Present  were  Rev.  Eng,  A.T. 
Brakke,  the  Settem  brothers, 
Kristensen,  and  Halvor  Bjeldenes. 
They  organized,  and  called  themselves 
the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregation  of  Astoria,  and  on  October 
2,  1884  the  articles  of  incorporation 
were  formally  adopted.  It  seems 
strange  that  not  one  of  the  former 
members  were  along  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  From  then  on  they  seem  to  have 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and 
although  no  great  progress  was  made, 
yet  they  were  on  the  right  track,  and 
kept  the  congregation  going. 

A  list  of  the  pastors  serving  this  place 
for  the  next  14  years  were:  Eng,  Haave, 
Levorsen,  Dolven,  Nissen,  Tonnesen, 
and  President  Harstad  of  this  district. 

Some  of  those  who  joined  the  con¬ 
gregation  the  following  years  are  :  Mrs. 
Randi  Olson,  Theodore  Siversen,  Adolf 
Siverson,  Erik  Hauke,  Lars  Torvik, 
Jens  Nielsen,  Knud  Sater,  Theo. 
Fredricksen. 

Services  were  held  mostly  at  the 
Parker  Hall,  and  later  at  the  I.X.L.  can¬ 
nery.  Naturally  they  soon  began  look¬ 
ing  around  for  a  suitable  location^on 
which  to  build  a  church,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1888  the  present  location  was  ac¬ 
quired.  On  May  8,  1893,  the  new  church 
was  used  for  the  first  time.  This  must 
have  been  a  happy  day  for  this  little 
congregation  to  gather  in  their  own 
house  of  worship.  The  church  was  built 
where  the  parsonage  now  stands,  and 
consisted  of  the  main  building  as  it  is 
now,  without  the  back  part,  where  the 
altar  now  stands,  and  without  basement 
and  tower.  In  1900  the  lower  part  of  the 
lot  was  graded,  and  the  building  moved 
to  its  present  location.  The  basement, 


tower, and  back  part,  were  then  added 
to  give  it  its  present  appearance. 

In  December  of  1897,  Rev.  O.M. 
Holden  arrived,  and  to  his  tireless  and 
earnest  endeavor,  we  owe  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  splendid  work  laid  down  for  the 
Lutheran  church  here  in  Astoria.  With 
him  began  a  new  life  for  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  Sunday  school  was  organized, 
church  choir  started,  ladies’  organiza¬ 
tions  added  to  the  church,  and  many 
other  activities.  Unfortunately  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  serious  disease,  and  had  to 
give  up  his  call  here  after  about  6  or  7 
years.  He  was  relieved  first  by  Rev. 
Sorensen,  then  by  Rev.  Aaberg,  and 
then  again  by  Rev.  Sorensen. 

In  1906  the  congregation  called  Rev. 
T.P.  Neste,  and  during  his  long  stay  of 
15  years,  a  continued  and  happy  pro¬ 
gress  was  made,  in  membership,  in¬ 
creased  general  activities  of  the 
church,  and  a  steady  improvement  of 
the  church  property.  The  little  girls’ 
society,  the  dameforening,  ladies  aid, 
the  Sunday  school,  young  peoples  socie¬ 
ty,  one  and  sometimes  two  church 
choruses,  all  these  organizations  helped 
to  beautify  the  church.  They  built  the 
gallery,  bought  the  altar,  and  altar 
painting,  baptismal  font,  carpet  on  the 
floor,  the  bell,  and  many  other  things. 
For  several  years  a  printed  newspaper 
was  issued. 

In  1921  the  congregation  called  Rev. 
Carl  Losen,  and  it  was  during  his  stay 
here  that  the  final  work  was  done  on  the 
church  building.  Plastering,  painting, 
new  furnace,  new  light  fixtures,  new 
foundation. 

And  finally  in  the  year  of  1920  Rev. 
M.A.  Christensen  accepted  the  call  to 
this  church,  where  his  honored  father 
and  mother  labored  as  pioneers  in  the 
wilderness. 

During  one  winter  while  Rev.  Neste 
was  in  California  on  a  sick  leave,  Rev. 
Jacob  All  Ottesen  served  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  was  one  of  tfie  early  pioneer 
ministers  of  our  church. 
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Frederick  Bartoldus 
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All  photographs  used  with  this  article  have  been 
provided  by  members  of  the  Bartoldus  family. 


A  WALLUSKI  PIONEER 

Written  by: 
Betty  Justen-Satterwhite 


Settling  where  the  Youngs  River 
meets  the  Walluski  River,  German  im¬ 
migrant  Frederick  Bartoldus  embark¬ 
ed  upon  turning  the  primitive  1870 
wilderness  into  a  profitable  dairy 
business  and  a  home  for  his  wife  and  six 
children. 

The  youngest  child  in  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Frederick  Bar¬ 
toldus  was  born  January  1,  1830,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  now  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
his  parents,  Joseph  and  Victoria  (Her- 
bold)  Bartoldus,  both  of  whom  spent 
their  entire  lives  in  their  native  land. 
His  father  died  in  1839  at  the  age  of  50 
years  and  his  mother  in  1845  when 
about  60  years  of  age.  Frederick  com¬ 
pleted  his  early  education  in  Germany 
and  served  in  the  army  there  for  three 
years. 

Emigrating  to  America  in  1855,  he 
first  settled  in  Kentucky  and  worked 
there  for  approximately  a  year  as  a 
laborer.  Being  born  of  pioneer  spirit, 
he  continued  his  search  for  a  new 
homeland.  Via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1856,  Frederick  first  came  to  Clatsop 
County  and  became  a  part  of  the 
lumber  industry,  working  in  a  sawmill 
at  Oak  Point  for  four  years.  In  1860  he 
returned  to  Kentucky  for  a  visit,  but  re¬ 
mained  for  three  years  due  to  the  Civil 
War.  Once  again  Frederick  set  out  for 
Oregon  and  spent  five  years  more  in  the 
Westport  lumber  industry.  Then  for  two 


years  he  conducted  a  sawmill  seven 
miles  above  Vancouver,  Washington  on 
the  Old  Hudson  Bay  plain. 

During  these  early  years  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Mary.  Their  first  born 
son,  Joseph  Frederick,  arrived  on 
January  12,  1864,  in  Vancouver.  Four 
years  later  on  December  22,  1868,  a 
daughter,  Anna  Caroline,  “Carrie,” 
was  born.  Another  memorable  event 
happened  to  Frederick  in  1868  when  he 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  Clark  County, 
Washington  on  November  4.  Now  an 
American,  Frederick  set  out  to  build  a 
new  life  as  a  dairyman  and  farmer.  He 
relocated  on  the  Youngs  River  approx¬ 
imately  four  miles  south  of  Astoria  in 
1870  and  purchased  265  acres  of  mostly 
trees  and  brush.  This  acreage  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $1900  in  U.S.  Gold  Coin  from 
Jackson  and  Eliza  Hustler  in  May  1870. 
This  was  the  north  portion  of  a  640  acre 
donation  land  claim  of  Ambrose  and 
Nancy  McKean  containing  265  acres. 
Time  and  hard  labor  were  his  allies  tur¬ 
ning  this  untamed  land  into  a  extensive 
dairy  business  milking  30  cows.  Sixty- 
five  of  the  265  acres  were  transformed 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Frederick’s  wife,  Mary,  died  on 
September  17,  1872,  at  the  prime  age  of 
30.  With  two  small  children  and  a  young 
business,  Frederick  had  his  hands  full 
and  his  spirit  low.  Surviving  a  gloomy 
winter  this  pioneer  threesome 
welcomed  the  introduction  of  their 
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Amelia  Shoup  Bartoldus 


future  mother  and  wife,  Amelia.  Also  a 
German  by  birth,  Emelie  Schzub 
(Americanized  Amelia  Shoup)  and 
Frederick  Bartoldus  were  married  on 
July  26, 1873. 

The  Bartoldus  farm  flourished  and  so 
did  their  family.  Joe  and  Carrie 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  little  Mary  on 
April  25,  1874.  William  Frederick  was 
born  in  1876  followed  by  Minnie  Nora  in 
1879  and  Charles  C.  in  1882.  Life  on  the 
Bartoldus  farm  was  a  busy  one  beginn¬ 
ing  at  4  a.m.  There  were  cows  to  be  fed, 
milked  and  pastured.  There  were 
fences  to  be  built  and  land  to  be  cleared. 
There  was  a  big  garden  to  tend  and  a 
large  orchard  filled  with  pears,  apples, 
plums,  prunes,  and  cherries.  By  now 
there  were  many  young  hands  to  help 
with  the  work.  Once  processed,  the  milk 
was  taken  by  boat  to  Williamsport 
where  the  Bartoldus’  had  a  horse  and 


wagon  for  deliveries.  Frederick  and  his 
sons  delivered  it  door  to  door  to  their 
customers. 

The  front  door  of  the  Bartoldus  house 
faced  the  river.  Most  of  their  friends 
would  come  to  visit  by  boat  since  this 
was  the  easiest  and  fastest  way  to 
travel.  Amelia  always  had  a  cake  bak¬ 
ed  for  afternoon  company.  After  the 
noonday  meal  she  donned  her  finer 
wear  should  company  drop  in.  Mean¬ 
while  she  busied  herself  with  sewing. 

When  constructing  their  house, 
Frederick  had  a  private  bath  with  a 
toilet  and  sink  built  especially  for 
Amelia  downstairs  for  her  convenience. 
In  those  days  when  one  indoor 
bathroom  was  unusual  an  additional 
one  was  quite  a  luxury. 

Later  as  the  ‘rut’  roads  were  improv¬ 
ed,  Amelia  had  her  own  horse  and 
buggy  and  could  drive  to  visit  her 
friends,  neighbors,  and  family.  Mr. 
John  Nurnberg  who  lived  across  the 
Walluski  River  was  her  step  brother. 

Talk  of  an  “Astoria  railroad”  started 
in  1853.  Frederick  donated  four  acres  of 
land  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  in  the 
1890’s.  The  Portland,  Salem,  and 
Astoria  Railroad  started  putting  in  a 
railroad  from  Smith  Point  in  Astoria 
through  Saddle  Mountain,  via  Hillsboro 
to  Salem.  Finances  soon  failed  and  all 
that  remains  is  driven  piling  from 
Sunset  Ford  to  Pacific  Power  and 
Light’s  substation  around  Smith  Point. 
Another  financial  attempt  at  building 
an  Astoria  railroad  produced  a  tunnel 
drilled  a  short  distance  into  Saddle 
Mountain,  but  it  soon  failed  as  well. 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  did  not  come 
across  the  Walluski  River  until  the  ear¬ 
ly  1930’s,  so  most  families  used  kero¬ 
sene  lamps.  Frederick,  however,  had 
his  own  generator  and  provided  his  own 
electric  services  much  earlier. 

As  years  passed,  Frederick  became 
interested  in  local  affairs.  He  served  as 
road  supervisor  and  school  director.  In 
his  political  views  he  was  independent 
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voting  irrespective  of  party  prejudice 
for  the  best  men  and  measures.  Ad¬ 
vancing  the  welfare  of  his  community 
was  a  major  interest  of  his.  Also 
Frederick  was  affiliated  with  one  of  the 
then  leading  fraternal  organizations  of 
Astoria,  the  Beaver  Lodge,  I.O.O.F.  Of 
course  farming  still  occupied  a  good 
share  of  his  time.  He  and  his  sons 
erected  their  new  barn  in  1908. 

In  1911  there  was  a  need  for  a  new 
school.  As  an  example  of  his  communi¬ 
ty  interest,  Frederick  leased  to  the 
school  district  a  120’  x  150’  piece  of  land 
for  $1  per  year.  The  school  was  situated 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Walluski  Bridge 
and  was  known  as  the  Bartoldus  School. 
(Prior  to  this  new  location,  the  school 
rested  in  the  lowland  about  300  feet 
from  the  newer  Bartoldus  school.)  The 
Bartoldus  School  burned  down  around 
1916  and  the  Walluski  School  District 
No.  26  was  moved  to  the  other  side  of 


the  river.  At  this  new  location  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore  of  the  Walluski  River,  the 
teacher  was  Richard  Phair.  (His 
daughter,  Lola,  was  a  Bartoldus  — 
daughter-in-law  to  Frederick.)  Still 
later  the  school  was  moved  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  location.  Although  no  longer  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning,  this  one  room 
schoolhouse  is  currently  utilized  as  a 
community  center  for  Walluski 
residents.  (Much  later  in  1930, 
Frederick’s  grandson,  Everett  Bartol¬ 
dus  built  their  home  on  the  land  where 
the  original  Bartoldus  school  once 
stood.) 

By  now  the  Bartoldus  children  had 
grown  and  were  pursuing  careers  of 
their  own.  Joe  was  the  Clatsop  County 
Roadmaster  for  several  years,  but 
resigned  to  supervise  the  improvement 
of  the  Nehalem  Valley  Highway  (now 
Highway  202)  and  its  associated  rock 
crusher,  for  $100  a  month.  Joe  was  also 


The  easiest  way  to  the  Bartoldus  home  was  by 
boat. 
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The  Mt.  View  school  in  the  Walluski  district  about  1907. 


an  organizer  and  stock  holder  of  the 
Astoria  Crushed  Rock  Company  selling 
out  his  interest  in  the  early  1930’s.  In 
1909  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Youngs  River  Telephone  Company.  Re¬ 
maining  a  bachelor,  Joe  eventually 
shared  the  inheritance  of  the  original 
Bartoldus  homeplace  with  his  youngest 
half  brother,  Charles,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1933. 

Carrie  died  at  the  age  of  22  in  1890. 
Mary  became  the  wife  of  John  Frye  and 
died  at  the  age  of  29  in  1903.  Minnie 
married  Roy  Foster  who  was  employed 
on  the  Bartoldus  farm  and  they  moved 
to  the  Portland  area.  They  had  no 
children. 

Also  remaining  a  bachelor,  Charles 
stayed  on  the  homeplace  and  ran  the 
farm  until  the  late  1930’s  when  he  sold 
his  share  in  the  farm  and  moved  to 
Astoria.  In  his  new  status  as  a  “city 


boy”  he  worked  both  as  a  fireman  and 
later  at  the  Bumble  Bee  Shipyards 
where  he  was  employed  until  his  death 
in  1943.  While  living  in  Astoria  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  bicycle  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work. 

William  followed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps  and  took  an  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  as  well  as  logging.  He  met  a  nearby 
school  teacher,  Lola  Phair,  who  would 
eventually  become  his  bride.  Lola  had 
taught  in  the  Mt.  View  School  for  two 
years  from  1906  to  1908.  (Mt.  View 
School  used  to  stand  where  John 
Christie  now  has  his  home.)  Prior  to 
this  time  Lola  had  taught  in  her  home 
state  of  Nebraska,  but  came  West  in 
1905  to  join  her  brother,  Claude  Phair, 
who  was  working  for  the  Troy  Laundry 
in  Astoria.  Claude  and  his  wife  then 
moved  to  Mist.  Whenever  Lola  wanted 
to  visit  Claude  and  his  wife,  she  would 
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ride  with  Billy  Deed,  the  mail  carrier, 
in  his  mail  wagon  to  Olney  where  they 
would  transfer  to  horseback  to  finish 
the  trip.  In  this  year  of  1906  the  road 
was  still  impassable  for  wagons  past 
Olney. 

On  October  2, 1907,  William  Bartoldus 
and  Lola  Phair  were  married. 
Frederick  gave  his  son,  William, 
uncleared  acreage  to  build  a  home  and 
have  a  farm  of  his  own.  The  first  year  of 
marriage  Lola  and  William  lived  with 
Frederick  and  Amelia  while  William 
built  a  house  and  cleared  some  of  his 
own  land.  By  the  fall  of  1908,  William 
and  Lola  were  able  to  move  into  their 
new  home  with  their  son,  William 
Everett,  who  was  born  in  July.  (Their 
home  is  now  owned  by  Ron  and  Judy 
Schwarz.) 

William  had  dairy  cows  and  sold  milk 
to  the  Astoria  Creamery.  In  addition,  he 
planted  a  field  of  potatoes  which  he  took 
to  market.  Another  son  was  born  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1910  and  was  named  Fred 
after  his  Grandfather  Bartoldus. 
Several  of  the  early  teachers  at  the  Bar¬ 
toldus  school  stayed  with  William  and 
Lola.  William  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  Lola  was  the  school 
clerk. 

During  World  War  I,  William  had  80 
acres  of  spruce  timber  logged.  The  log¬ 
ging  crew  had  a  bunk  house  and  they 
came  to  the  family  home  where  Lola 
prepared  their  meals.  It  kept  her  very 
busy  as  she  had  three  children  aged  9, 
6  and  1  by  now.  (Stanley  was  born 
December  1,  1916).  Supplies  were  hard 
to  get  during  the  war,  but  the  logging 
foreman  would  bring  out  the  foodstuffs 
that  he  could  get  and  Lola  would  fix  the 
crews’  three  meals.  Everyday  she 
would  bake  bread— out  of  whatever 
kind  of  flour  was  available.  The 
foreman  insisted  that  they  have  pie 
every  day.  On  the  second  day  he  told 
Lola  that  the  men  would  prefer  to  help 
themselves  to  the  pie  so  from  that  time 
on  the  pie  was  put  on  the  table  uncut. 


Lola  Bartoldus 


William  Bartoldus 
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Logging  on  the  Bartoldus  land  in  1917 


Joe  Bartoldus  (standing  on  ground)  working  on 
Highway  202 
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Much  more  pie  was  needed  after  that 
since  some  of  the  men  would  “help 
themselves”  to  as  many  as  three  pieces 
in  one  meal ! 

At  the  age  of  85,  Frederick  died  on 
March  25,  1915,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  grown  children  to  carry  on  his 
work.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  skillful  and  successful 
agriculturists  of  Astoria  as  well  as  an 
important  factor  in  developing  the  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  Clatsop  County. 
After  his  death  Joe  and  Charles  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  homeplace  with  their  mother. 
Amelia  and  Charles  then  managed  the 
farm. 

The  last  of  Frederick’s  four  grand¬ 
children  were  born  after  his  death. 
Bessie  arrived  on  November  13,  1919, 
the  only  daughter  of  William  and  Lola 
Bartoldus. 

Amelia  suffered  a  heart  attack  in  1925 
and  spent  the  last  year  of  her  life  with 
her  daughter  Minnie  and  her  son-in- 
law,  Ray  Foster  in  Portland. 


For  several  years  in  the  1920’s,  as  the 
holiday  season  approached,  William 
would  cut  Christmas  trees  from  his 
farm  and  haul  them  into  Astoria.  Then, 
on  the  corner  where  the  Reed  and 
Grimberg  Shoe  Store  now  stands,  he 
sold  them  to  passers  by.  Sharing  that 
corner  of  early  Astoria  was  a  vendor 
with  a  popcorn  wagon.  Whenever 
William  needed  to  be  away  from  the  lot, 
the  popcorn  man  would  take  care  of  the 
tree  sales. 

With  her  children  all  in  school  now, 
Lola  was  able  to  resume  her  career  in 
teaching.  She  taught  at  the  Walluski 
School  in  its  present  location  from  1925 
to  1928  and  again  from  1943  to  1945. 

Lola  and  William’s  oldest  son, 
Everett,  attended  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Corvallis.  He  then  married  a 
home-town  girl,  Mary  Ethel  Hardie, 
and  they  built  their  home  in  1930  just 
south  of  the  Walluski  Bridge.  For 
several  years  Everett  had  a  large 
chicken  farm  and  worked  at  the  Flour 


Stanly  and  Bessie  ride  in  an  Astoria  parade  with 
Rover  pulling  their  cart.  Father  William 
Bartoldus  in  dark  suit  walks  beside  them. 
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Mill.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  at 
the  former  O’Brien-Gram  spruce  mill 
and  on  local  seining  grounds.  He  work¬ 
ed  on  the  construction  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Airport  and  during  World  War 
II  he  was  employed  at  Tongue  Point. 
Later  he  became  a  longshoreman. 

In  1933  Fred  bought  his  uncle  Joe’s 
share  of  the  original  Bartoldus  farm 
shortly  after  his  uncle’s  death.  Fred 
built  a  house  on  another  part  of  the 
acreage  and  planted  holly  trees.  In  the 
early  1930’s  Fred  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  take  a  truck  load  of  holly  to 
California  to  sell  to  the  florists  for  the 
holidays.  (He  continued  this  seasonal 
business  every  year  until  he  served  in 
the  Army  Anti  Aircraft  Artillery  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II.)  Fred 
also  had  his  own  trucking  business.  One 
job  involved  hauling  the  farmers’  milk 
to  the  Creamery  in  Astoria  daily.  This 
route  went  from  Walluski  to  Green 
Mountain.  After  WW  II  he  worked  as  a 
longshoreman  in  Astoria.  The  Navy 
Hospital  (now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Drucker  and  Robert  Drucker) 
was  built  on  Fred’s  land.  The  Navy 
Housing  (now  Cavalier  Court  Apart¬ 
ments)  was  built  on  another  section  of 
his  acreage. 

In  1936  William  died  unexpectedly  of 
a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  59.  All  of  his 
children  had  graduated  from  high 
school  by  that  time. 

Stanley,  Lola  and  William’s  youngest 
son,  worked  for  Arden  Farms  in  Astoria 
followed  by  employment  for  about  five 
years  with  the  Austin  Construction 
Company.  He  did  construction  work  on 
the  Navy  Hospital  on  land  which  at  one 
time  was  a  part  of  his  grandfather 
Frederick’s  estate.  For  eleven  years  he 
drove  truck  for  Columbia  Oil  Company. 
After  marrying  Jewel  Leslie  from 


William  Bartoldus  (standing)  and 
Minnie  Bartoldus  Foster  (right)  have 
their  photo  taken  with  an  elegantly-clad 
group  of  local  residents. 


Nehalem  in  1946,  they  built  their  own 
home  on  a  10  acre  piece  of  the  original 
Bartoldus  acreage. 

The  youngest  Bartoldus  grandchild, 
Bessie,  attended  Oregon  Normal  School 
in  Monmouth  studying  to  be  a  teacher. 
Upon  graduation,  Bessie  began  a  15 
year  teaching  career  in  Clatsop  County. 
She  obtained  her  first  teaching  job 
(from  1938  to  1940)  at  the  Mt.  View 
School,  the  same  school  where  her 
mother,  Lola,  taught  over  thirty  years 
previously.  Moving  to  Morrison  School 
(located  near  the  present  entrance  to 
Camp  Rilea  on  Clatsop  Plains),  Bessie 
was  hired  as  the  principal  and  upper 
grade  teacher  from  1940-49.  Lola  taught 
primary  grades  in  the  same  school 
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from  1945-48.  (When  Morrison  con¬ 
solidated  with  Warrenton,  Lola 
transferred  and  taught  there  until  1953 
at  which  time  she  retired  at  the  age  of 
67.)  In  1947  Bessie  married  Ray  Justen 
of  Seaside.  For  the  first  four  years  of 
their  marriage  they  made  their  home  in 
Seaside.  Then  they  moved  to  Astoria 
where  they  built  their  present  home  on 
the  corner  of  William  and  Lola’s  farm. 
Bessie’s  teaching  career  ended  at  the 
Walluski  School  where  she  taught  from 
1953-57.  She  was  the  third  generation  of 
her  family  to  teach  at  the  Walluski 
School  following  her  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Richard  Phair,  and  her  mother, 
Lola  Bartoldus. 

All  of  Frederick’s  grandsons  died  at  a 


young  age— Fred  at  44  in  1954,  Stanley 
at  39  in  1956  and  Everett  at  49  in  1958. 
Lola  died  in  1958  at  the  age  of  72. 

In  1983  there  are  still  several  great 
grandchildren  of  Frederick  Bartoldus 
living  in  the  Clatsop  County  area.  Susan 
Bartoldus  Orr,  daughter  of  Everett,  has 
a  home  on  the  same  spot  that  the 
original  Bartoldus  home  stood.  (The 
original  home  of  Frederick  and  Amelia 
was  moved  about  400  feet  and  is  now 
owned  by  James  and  Judy  Hogan.) 
Richard  Bartoldus,  son  of  Everett,  is 
the  manager  at  Allied  Van  Lines  in 
Astoria.  Janice  Bartoldus  Helmersen, 
daughter  of  Fred,  who  died  in  January 
1983,  was  employed  by  Pacific  Nor¬ 
thwest  Bell  in  Astoria  for  many  years 
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and  was  an  independent  business 
woman.  Helen  Justen  Rainey  and  Betty 
Justen  Satterwhite,  daughters  of 
Bessie,  pursued  careers  in  education. 
Both  received  master’s  degrees  from 
their  mother’s  alma  mater,  Oregon  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  in  Monmouth.  Helen 
lives  in  Knappa  and  Betty  in  the 
Walluski  area  next  to  the  original  Bar- 
toldus  acreage.  Youngest  great¬ 
grandchild  of  Frederick  Bartoldus  and 
son  of  Stanley,  Dennis  Bartoldus 
graduated  from  Willamette  University 
and  Law  School  and  is  an  attorney  in 
Newport,  Oregon.  Fourteen  out  of  six¬ 
teen  great-great-grandchildren  of 
Frederick  live  in  Clatsop  County  as  do 
eight  of  his  ten  great-great-great- 
grandchildren. 

Six  generations  of  Bartoldus’  have 
made  Clatsop  County  their  home  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  same  scenic  beauty  first 
discovered  by  Frederick  over  a  century 
ago. 

Lola  Bartoldus  holds  baby  Fred. 


William  and  Lola  Bartoldus  in 
their  first  automobile 
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